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The Indo-Chinese Puzzle 


General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, French 
high commissioner and commander-in-chief 
of the French forces fighting in Indo-China, 
had reason to be satisfied with his September 
mission to the United States. On the eve of 
his visit the three “associated states” of Indo- 
China—Vietnam, Laos’ and Cambodia—par- 
ticipated as independent nations in the signing ' 
of the Japanese peace treaty at San Francisco 
on September 8. De Lattre’s insistence that in 
Indo-China France was fighting America’s 
battle against communism as well as its own 
received a sympathetic hearing in Washing- 
ton. He left with assurances of increased mili- 
tary aid for the French expeditionary corps. 

In Indo-China American efforts to contain 
communism have associated this country, in 
Asian eyes, with a colonial war. The French 
knew that Ho Chi Minh was a Communist 
when they tried to reach an agreement with 
him in 1946. At that time negotiations broke 
down over his nationalist demands, not over 
his Communist affiliation. American repre- 
sentatives, latecomers to the scene, have con- 
sistently tried to distinguish between Viet- 
namese nationalism, which we would like to 


see aligned behind Emperor Bao Dai (whose 
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government was recognized by Washington 
in February 1950), and Vietnamese commu- 
nism, symbolized by Ho. This, however, is not 
yet an entirely valid distinction. The United 
States is on record as favoring nationalism in 
Indo-China; and we have urged the French to 
make concessions to nationalist sentiment. But 
there still appear to be many more nationalists 
who oppose Bao Dai than there are who sup- 
port him. 

Available evidence indicates that the Com- 
munists have consolidated their control over 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. The 
Indo-Chinese Communist party, formally dis- 
solved in the fall of 1945, was reborn early 
this year as the new Laodong (Labor) party. 
Truong Chinh, long-term Communist and 
general secretary of the party, said: “The 
Vietnam Labor party is the vanguard and 
general staff of the working class and work- 
ing people of Vietnam. . . . When economic 
conditions in Vietnam are ripe and when the 
great majority of our people approve and long 
for socialism, we will realize a_ socialist 
regime.” The party is based on “the doctrines 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin and on the 
ideology of Mao Tse-tung.” It urges leader- 








ship of the revolution by the work- 
ing class. 

Led by the Labor party, the Ho 
forces are closing their ranks in 
preparation for a long and hard war. 
March 1951 marked a new attempt 
at a united front. The Communist- 
led Viet Minh, itself a coalition 
movement, merged with the Lien 
Viet (National United Front) and 
a new, more inclusive Lien Viet was 
proclaimed. It has tried to rally all 
elements of the population behind it, 
not just workers and peasants but 
also the bourgeoisie and the land- 
owners. Spokesmen of the Vietnam 
Democratic party and the Vietnam 
Socialist party, which had worked 
closely with the Viet Minh, have 
announced their membership in the 
Lien Viet Front and their support 
of the Laodong party, as have labor, 
peasant and religious groups in the 
Ho areas. 


Ho's Area of Control 


Lien Viet leaders recognize that 
in a country which is almost entirely 
agricultural the future of their move- 
ment depends on the peasantry. It 
was apparently in response to wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among the 
peasants that Ho recently abolished 
the multiplicity of taxes imposed 
upon them in favor of a single tax in 
kind to be estimated in terms of the 
average annual harvest. “Increase 
production,” is said to be the watch- 
word throughout the Ho areas. 

Lien Viet elements have infiltrated 
into Laos and Cambodia where they 
have joined forces with local resist- 
ance groups. The constitutional mon-., 
archs of both countries in alliance 


with the French, have been unable 
to stamp out the “Free” Cambodian 
and Laotian movements. Represen- 
tatives of the Khmer United Front 
(Cambodia), the Laotian People’s 
United Front and the Lien Viet met 
last March to set up a Joint National 
United Front. One of their resolu- 
tions stated: “The basic task of the 
Vietnam, Cambodian and Laotian 
revolutions is to drive out the French 
aggressors and the American inter- 
ventionists, so as to achieve the genu- 





What Do You Think? 


We have received many letters 
commenting favorably on the 
new FOREIGN POoLicy BUL- 
LETIN. Readers are particu- 
larly enthusiastic about the 
Foreign Policy Forum. Send us 
your ideas as to controversial 
issues of foreign policy you 
would like to see discussed in 
the Forum, and let us know 
what you think about the new 
BULLETIN. 








ine independence of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos.” 

The Ho forces control substantial 
areas in north, central and south 
they have many 
friends in areas controlled by the 
French and nominally ruled by Bao 
Dai. They have not scrupled to use 
terror against their opponents. But 
this is certainly not the only reason 
why so many Vietnamese who have 
remained aloof from Ho have also 
refused to have anything to do with 
Bao Dai. By and large they do not 


Vietnam; and 





fear communism as much as they 
want independence, and this Bao 
Dai has not yet fully achieved. 


French Concessions 


France has yielded considerable 
authority to the Bao Dai regime and 
is building up a Vietnamese army. 
But much of the effective authority 
in Vietnam still remains in French 
hands. Nguyen Phan Long, Bao 
Dai’s first prime minister, was 
dropped in May 1950 because he 
attempted too independent a policy 
and was replaced by Tran Van Huu, 
to the 
French and less friendly to the re- 
sistance. Huu tried to broaden his 
cabinet this year but was unable to 


who was more amenable 


persuade a single political party to 
work with him. ie 

The Bao Dai government was once 
envisaged by the French as an im- 
portant political weapon to win the 
Vietnamese away from Ho. It has 
not yet accomplished this end. For 
the French the problem has become 
essentially a military one. French 
losses up to now total some 38,000. 
The French have spent more than 
$2 billion on the Vietnamese war. 
They have had to turn to the United 
States for military and economic 
help. Now that the fighting has 
flared up again in Indo-China, the 
question is to what extent the Chi- 
nese Communists in the months 
ahead will be prepared to aid Ho 
Chi Minh. 


ELLEN HAMMER 


(Miss Hammer, a former member of the 

Yale Institute of International Studies, is 

now completing a book on Indo-China. She 

also contributed the chapter on Indo-China 

in The State of Asia, published this year 
by Knopf.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 





Arms and the Atom 





The importance of atomic weapons 
in the regulation of world affairs is 
easy to exaggerate. Despite state- 
ments by Winston Churchill in 1949 
and by Gordon Dean, chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, on 
October 5, 1951, that American pos- 
session of the atomic bomb had pre- 
vented World War III, the United 
States has not relied on the bomb to 
restrain the Soviet Union from ex- 
panding its sphere of influence. The 
form and execution of American for- 
eign policy would be simple if Presi- 
dent Truman had accepted the thesis 
of Churchill and Dean when Ameri- 
can-Russian relations began to de- 
generate four years ago into their 
present state of dangerous rivalry. 
The existence of the Truman Doc- 
trine, the North Atlantic alliance 
and the current program for expand- 
ing the arsenal of conventional arma- 
ments are evidence of the lack of 
faith in atomic weapons as an abso- 
lute factor in international relations. 


American Atomic Policy 


The secondary importance of the 
atomic bomb in the current phase of 
the diplomatic and political world 
struggle was true when the United 
States had a monopoly of atomic 
power and is all the truer now that 
the Soviet Union has proved beyond 
doubt its capacity to bring off an 
atomic explosion. The White House 
announced on October 3 that “an- 
other atom bomb has recently been 
exploded in the Soviet Union,” and 
Premier Joseph Stalin confirmed the 
news on October 6. The disclosure 
annihilated all hope that the Soviet 
atomic explosion revealed by Presi- 
dent Truman in 1949 was a freak 
event, not to be repeated. The new 


explosion, however, is not likely to 
cause a change in American policy 
toward Russia. 

The Soviet achievement empha- 
sized more than ever the military 
character of the atomic weapons, as 
far as American official interest is 
concerned. The United States gives 
no sign of planning to propose a 
new scheme for international control 
of atomic weapons when the United 
Nations General Assembly meets 
in Paris next month. The primary 
aim of the United States is to re- 
place existing weapons with atomic 
weapons. Instead of exploding arms 
with powder, the military hope in 
time is to do it with fission. Accord- 
ing to Gordon Dean, the United 
States now can explode an atomic 
bomb over enemy troops, after the 
manner of an artillery shell, knock- 
ing them out of action by the blast 
without poisoning the ground with 
radioactivity. Eventually an artillery 
shell exploded by fission may become 
available. In testimony to the House 
Appropriations Committee on Sep- 
tember 27 Dean said that the Atomic 
Energy Commission had “in devel- 
opment”—meaning not yet usable— 
“dozens of different types and kinds 
of special-purpose atomic weapons.” 
He forecast the use of atomic power 
to propel airplanes within ten years. 

Interest in the development of an 
extensive atomic arsenal comes from 
two sources. One is concern for the 
effect of the military budget on the 
economy of the United States. Mili- 
tary appropriations for the current 
year amount to $57.2 billion. On 
September 18 Senator Brien Mc- 
Mahon, Democrat of Connecticut, 
chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, said 
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that spending $6 billion for atomic 
weapons (instead of the $880 million 
spent in the 1951 fiscal year) would 
make possible the elimination of so 
many conventional weapons that the 
United States could save $30 billion 
in its military spending. The second 
is the desire of the Department of 
Defense to augment the fighting 
strength of the United States mili- 
tary forces. On October 1 Defense 
Secretary Robert Lovett and the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
urged on McMahon’s committee a 
“major expansion” in the atomic 
weapons program. The tactical use 
of an atomic bomb in the Korean 
war is possible if forthcoming mili- 
tary exercises at Frenchmen’s Flats, 
Nevada, enlighten the military serv- 
ices about the effect of atomic war- 
fare on troops. Five thousand soldiers 
are to take part in the Frenchmen’s 
Flats exercise. 


Race for Uranium 


This attitude toward atomic weap- 
ons portends longer casualty lists if 
war comes, but it does not lead us 
toward war any faster than the race 
in conventional arms. Neither the 
United States nor the Soviet Union 
has any incentive to assault the other 
with atomic weapons by surprise, for 
retaliation is possible. Victory in the 
race between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. for supremacy in atomic 
weapons may depend in the long run 
on the relative availability of ura- 
nium to each country. If the Soviet 
Union has richer uranium deposits 
than the United States to draw on, 
the advantage which the United 
States gained from its four-year mo- 
nopoly of atomic knowledge might 


soon disappear. Biarr Boies 























FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





Decline and Fall? 








Less than a week after the British 
technicians of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company boarded the homeward 
bound cruiser Mauritius from Aba- 
dan, Premier Mustafa Nahas Pasha 
of Egypt on October 8 issued an 
invitation to the British garrison in 
the Suez Canal zone to do likewise. 
Three days later Iraq revealed that 
it had asked London to revise the 
treaty which allows the Royal Air 
Force to maintain bases on Iraqi soil. 

To many observers, including 
some in electioneering Britain, these 
events appeared to be crippling 
blows at a tottering structure once 
known for its solidity, the British 
Empire. In reality, however, all 
three situations have been fermenting 
for years — products of nationalism 
sweeping across the Middle East — 
and none of them has quite reached 
the stage of finality. 


Loopholes and Roadblocks 


Even Iranian Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh’s dramatic flight to New 
York to present his case before the 
Security Council on October 15 was 
carefully engineered to leave a loop- 
hole for further negotiations. The 
lack of revenue from Anglo-Iranian 
and other economic pressure which 
the British have brought to bear on 
Iran may yet produce modification 
of Teheran’s attitude. Having lost 
their toehold in Abadan, the British, 
for their part, must do their bargain- 
ing on the basis of their tanker fleet 
and the market they provide for 
Iranian oil. 

Egypt’s desire to oust the British 
also is motivated by ardent national- 
ism. Premier Nahas, like Premier 
Mossadegh, is a shrewd septuagenari- 
an, experienced in leading national- 


ist causes. Otherwise the dispute over 
the 1936 treaty has its own tangled 
history. Nahas Pasha himself was the 
Egyptian negotiator who signed the 
agreement at a time when Musso- 
lini’s conquest of Ethiopia worried 
Cairo. The two countries held talks 
in 1946 for revision of the treaty, but 
negotiations broke down over the 
Sudan. Egypt has long been irked 
over the fact that Britain exercises 
effective control over the joint-con- 
dominium, a million-square-mile ter- 
ritory astride the upper Nile, Egypt’s 
vital water supply. Cairo took the 
case to the Security Council in 1947 
but failed to get an effective vote. 

The Wafd party government, 
which took office after the January 
1950 elections, immediately called 
for “British evacuation of both parts 
of the Nile valley,” in other words, 
both the Suez Canal zone and the 
Sudan. Throughout 1951 govern- 
ment spokesmen have stated that 
they intended to abrogate the treaty 
by the end of the year. Premier 
Nahas’ call to Parliament to approve 
decrees nullifying the agreement was 
adroitly timed to prevent the initia- 
tive from slipping his grasp. It came 
after London had notified Cairo that 
a new proposal for the solution of 
the impasse was being drafted and 
would be forwarded shortly. 

The British proposal, published 
October 14, outlined a plan whereby 
Egypt would join, as an equal part- 
ner, the United States, Britain, 
France and Turkey in establishing 
an organization for Middle Eastern 
defense. London also suggested that 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa be associated with the new 
command, in line with Common- 
wealth interest in strengthening the 


area. For the Sudan an international 
commission was proposed; it would 
guide the Sudanese, already enjoy- 
ing a measure of self-government, 
toward political maturity and an 
eventual choice as to whether they 
wanted to be joined to Egypt. 


Role of the West 


The Egyptian government rejected 
this compromise on October 15, and 
strong nationalist feeling led to 
anti-British disorders in the canal 
zone. Britain is taking a much 
firmer line with Egypt than with 
Iran, and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson on October 10 indicated 
that the United States would press 
for the joint Middle East command 
as a substitute for the present ar- 
rangements. The Western powers 
will need patience as well as firmness 
in dealing with the Middle East. 
Iraq’s request for revision of its 
treaty with Britain, Egypt’s objection 
to UN plans for Libyan self-govern- 
ment and the continued lack of a 
negotiated peace settlement for Israel 
all represent difficult unfinished 
business. 

Prevalent American comment on 
Britain’s problems has been of the 
head-shaking variety, with the wor- 
ried conclusion that the United 
States will have to step in once 
more, as it did in Greece in 1947, to 
take over commitments the British 
are no longer able to handle. In 
reality, however, Britain is not so 
weak as to be incapable of coercing 
nations such as Egypt and Iran. The 
British dilemma is the same as that 
faced by the United States in other 
parts of the world—how to win co- 
operation without coercion. 


Witiiam W. Wape 
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What Kind 


of Land Reform? 








The United States on September 3 
introduced in the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council a reso- 
lution proposing sweeping measures 
to improve the lot of the farmer 
throughout the world. Isador Lubin, 
head of the American delegation, 
told the Council meeting at Geneva 
that 
difference between explosive tensions 


land reform “can mean the 
and stability, between apathy and 
hope, between serfdom and citizen- 
ship.” 

The resolution recommends that 
the governments provide an oppor- 
tunity for the farmer to own his 
land, promote division of land into 
farms of efficient size, establish equi- 
table tenures and enact legislation 
prohibiting exorbitant rentals — 
measures we may define as land re- 
form in its narrower sense. Addi- 
tional recommendations include fair 
tax shares for farmers, cooperatives 
for marketing and processing agri- 
cultural products, expanded agricul- 
tural credit facilities, improved rural 
education and more governmental 


research services. 


Why Land Reform? 


This resolution suggests two ques- 
tions. First, why should land reform 
be a concern of American foreign 
policy? And, second, what is the 
nature of a problem which is thus 
declared to be world-wide? 

The answer to the first question is 
fairly simple and largely political. 
True, the American humanitarian 
impulse finds a stimulating chal- 
lenge in the “battle against poverty,” 
and it seems evident that our own 
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prosperity stands to benefit from in- 
creased prosperity in the poorer, 
agrarian nations. Nevertheless, the 
principal reason land reform con- 
cerns foreign policy planning is ob- 
viously that the balance of world 
power may lie in the globe’s most 
populous and least technically de- 
veloped areas, and at present this 
balance is in danger of swinging 
against the United States. While the 
advances of Communist control in 
the past few years have been effected 
by force of arms through the wreck- 
age of states disorganized by war, 
and not by social revolution, the 
array of techniques at the command 
of Leninism-Stalinism for utilizing 
social and economic discontent in- 
cludes an elaborate tactical manual 
on “land reform.” Hence, for rea- 
sons of national security alone, the 
United States cannot ignore the pos- 
sibility that the world’s agrarian pov- 
erty might be a weapon in the hands 
of the U.S.S.R. 

The second question is more dif_i- 
cult. Is there really a common de- 
nominator for the agrarian problems 
of such geographically, culturally 
and economically diverse regions? Is 
there a solution, or a pattern of so- 
lutions, to remedy them? 

Offhand it appears unlikely that 
agrarian problems throughout the 
economically backward parts of the 
world have any similarity beyond the 
obvious one of rural poverty. The 
peasant or native farmer may be 
poor, however, for a number of 
reasons: if his yield is low, if the 
amount of land is limited, if a large 
proportion of the agricultural output 


1951 


by Henry L. Roberts 


Dr. Roberts, assistant professor of history at Columbia 
University, became interested in land reform problems 
as a result of his study of postwar agrarian changes in 
Eastern Europe. He is the author of Rumania (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1951). 


goes to nonproducers—whether as 
rents, labor services, payments in 
kind, or interest—if the agricultural 
population is dense, or through a 
combination of these four factors. 
The problem of agrarian poverty is, 
to say the least, protean. 


Impact of West 


One factor, however, recurs in 
most regional monographs on agrar- 
ian problems, and while it is not 
the sole cause of the various mani- 
festations of rural distress, it gives 
them a common setting: the dis- 
locating impact of Western indus- 
trial civilization on the local society. 
Our machine-driven system of pro- 
duction and exchange penetrates and 
dissolves the social and economic 
patterns of less dynamic cultures. As 
a result, in spite of all their differ- 
ences, the underdeveloped countries 
of the world are alike in being vic- 
tims of this tremendous solvent. 

Here are a few typical effects of 
the West’s impact: 

l. The 
agriculture has meant the replace- 
ment of a predominantly subsistence 


“commercialization” of 


economy by cash crops to permit the 
nation’s purchase of industrial im- 
ports, which in turn undermine local 
handicrafts. In regions of traditional 
social inequality the peasant may in 
the process lose status, be driven 
from his land, or forced to accept a 
precarious tenancy. Even where these 
quasi-feudal results are absent, the 
stimulus of “cheap tin trays” serves 
to wrench the cultivator from his 
previous way of life. Statistical meas- 
urements may show an improved 








level of income but at the cost of 
social stability. 

2. The increased precision of the 
economic and legal relationships ac- 
companying the Western impact, 
while adding an element of ration- 
ality, has frequently weakened the 
position of the average cultivator. 
For example, the American recogni- 
tion of Spanish land grants in the 
Philippines had the effect of bestow- 
ing property rights on large sections 
of land to families originally given 
only tax collection rights by the 
Spaniards. 

3. The economy of these areas in- 
evitably becomes a dependent one, 
determined by external forces. This 
dependence may lead to a monocul- 
ture—coffee, sugar, rubber—which 
renders the whole of the economy 
vulnerable to shock and depression. 
It gives the native inhabitants, rightly 
or wrongly, the dangerous sense that 
their country is being drained for the 
benefit of outsiders. 

4. Contact with the West is usu- 
ally followed by a marked growth of 
the native population, sometimes, as 
on the island of Java, reaching as- 
tonishing proportions. While rural 
overpopulation looks like the great- 
est menace in many regions, its 
manifestations — inadequate _hold- 
ings, unfavorable tenancies and hid- 
den unemployment—<can appear if a 
large part of the land is monopolized 
by great estates. Moreover, in view 
of the fact that a number of rela- 
tively uncrowded countries are also 
racked by rural poverty, one should 
not regard population pressure as 
the primary cause of such poverty 
but rather as a symptom of it and, 
at the same time, a serious obstacle 
to its elimination. 

In varying degrees these conse- 
quences uf the Western impact have 
shaped the agrarian problems of the 
nonindustrial regions of the world. 
The question today is whether this 


impact affords any clues to appro- 
priate measures for improvement. 


Principles of Reform 


The three obvious answers to rural 
poverty are 1) increasing the output 
and yield, 2) reducing the density 
of the agricultural population, or 
3) increasing the percentage of the 
output going to the actual cultivator. 
Land reform largely concerns the 
third answer—an effort to increase 
the return to the peasant cultivator 
through reform of property relations 
by such means as redistributing land, 
revising laws on tenancies, or pro- 
hibiting excessive rents. It may, of 
course, include the consolidation of 
small parcels of land, but in most 
cases it is designed, and debated, as 
an equalizing measure. 

The limitations to land reform are 
obvious. Reform as such does not 
alter the land-population ratio, and 
mere leveling cannot create a nation 
of satisfied cultivators with ample 
holdings. In areas of extremely un- 
equal holdings, however, land re- 
form can alleviate the economic situ- 
ation of the poorest cultivators and 
hence may prove of utmost political 
importance. Above all, it can rec- 
tify a situation in which a dominant 
landowning class had reinforced its 
traditional position by combining its 
social prerogatives with the money 
derived from a commercialization of 
agriculture—a combination which 
has often meant ruthless exploitation 
of both the land and the peasant. 

Against these advantages must be 
weighed the objection that creating 
a numerous class of small holders 
does not raise the level of agricul- 
ture and may well lower it. This 
danger is stated clearly in a summary 
by Laurence I. Hewes, Jr., of the 
postwar Japanese land reform, car- 
ried out under American sponsor- 
ship, in his study, Japanese Land Re- 


form Program: 
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“Land transferred from landlords 
to tenants has completely reorgan- 
ized the pattern of land ownership. 
. . « These accomplishments mark 
the end of the feudal land tenancy 
system of Japan. ... 

“Japanese farm units are badly 
fragmented and dispersed, wasting 
labor resources. Although land re- 
form law and policy provided for 
an accompanying consolidation pro- 
gram, results were not satisfactory. 
. .. Declining farm size and turther 
fractionalization of farm units still 
threaten Japanese agriculture.” 

Thus, land reform may not only 
destroy certain economies present in 
large farms (in many agrarian so- 
cieties, however, large estates are not 
integrated undertakings but are 
leased out to the peasants) but may 
also intensify the disastrous fragmen- 
tation of farms. 


After Land Reform—What? 


The crucial question is what hap- 
pens after the land reform. A suc- 
cessful small peasant agriculture is 
usually taken to mean a type of in- 
tensive and diversified cultivation, on 
the model of the highly productive 
farms of Denmark or Switzerland. 
This type of peasant farming de- 
pends, however, on the right kind 
of climate and an adequate market 
for its produce—conditions not pres- 
ent in many areas. 

A serious dilemma thus emerges. 
The failure to achieve land reform 
means the perpetuation of oppressive 
conditions for the mass of the cul- 
tivators and a source of social dis- 
turbance. A redistribution of land 
may lead only to retrograde farming 
on inadequate holdings. The Ameri- 
can’s response to this dilemma is apt 
to be uncertain. He is opposed to 
anything that smacks of ingrained 
inequality and is sympathetic to the 
idea of the farmer being the master 
of the land he tills. At the same time 
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he is keenly aware of the economies 
of large-scale undertakings, which 
he associates, perhaps uncritically, 
with progressive methods of produc- 
tion. 

This prevailing ambiguity in the 
American attitude toward land re- 
form is particularly unfortunate be- 
cause the U.S.S.R. has developed its 
own way of resolving the dilemma. 
First, the land is taken from the 
landlords and transferred to the peas- 
ants, and then it is removed from 
the peasants’ private possession and 
consolidated in the form of collec- 
tive farms. It is true, of course, that 
the first step is political in intent, 
to rouse the peasant against the old 
order, while the second is scarcely 
designed for his benefit but rather 
to bring him under state control and 
assure agricultural supplies to the 
government. Nevertheless, the Com- 
munists have a program whereby a 
real dilemma is overcome, in a fash- 
ion, by this disingenuous staging 
of agrarian dialectics. A successful 
American policy on land reform 
must be able to excel both aspects 
of the Russian technique. We shall 
fail if we concentrate on the redis- 
tribution of land without thought 
of its further development, or on 
productivity without thought of its 
social consequences. 

It is doubtful, however, whether 
the solution is to be found in land 
reform alone or even in the sphere of 
purely rural changes. Some im- 
provements in agricultural methods 
might be profitably introduced with- 
out a major reorganization of the 
village community or large capital 
outlay. Unfortunately, most benefits 
in this world are not acquired free; 
they must be paid for. Such im- 
provements as appropriate mechani- 
zation, scientific irrigation, increased 
use of fertilizers, or even successful 
cooperatives and better agricultural 
credit facilities ultimately imply the 
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presence of capital, which is pre- 
cisely what the peasant lacks. The 
reduction of the density of the rural 
population, historically at least, has 
been most effectively brought about 
by a movement of people from coun- 
try to town in the wake of growing 
industrialization and by a corre- 
sponding modification of the birth 
rate. 


Need for Industrialization 


Any real amelioration of these 
agrarian problems seems to lie in 
the direction of greater industrializa- 
tion, and a land reform program or 
any agricultural program which fails 
to work in such a context is likely 
to be, at best, of limited value. The 
power of the machine age must be 
called in to redress the economic 
balance it has overthrown. 

It is impossible here to touch on 
the problems confronting the indus- 
trialization of underdeveloped areas, 
but two points might be made in 
conclusion, First, the best pattern for 
land reform can be developed only 
with reference to the country’s econo- 
my as a whole. Whether the Cuban, 
the Iranian or the Japanese peasant 
would be best off as the cultivator 
of his own small farm, as a hired 
laborer on a large undertaking, or 
perhaps as a new town dweller can- 
not be determined solely by the im- 
mediate conditions in which he lives, 
but by reasoned judgments on the 
most suitable rural-urban balance 
and the most fruitful combination 
of regional contributions to the com- 
plex of world production. Whether 
he can indeed be freed from the 
mercies of an absentee landowner, 
bailiff or usurer, without becoming 
either the miserable occupant of a 
dwarf holding or an unwilling mem- 
ber of a collective farm depends on 
the accuracy of these judgments. 

Second, prefabricated answers to 
these questions are not available. 


1951 


We are becoming increasingly aware 
that the special circumstances which 
produced in Western Europe and 
America an expanding industrial so- 
ciety and a prosperous free agricul- 
ture are not automatically repeating 
themselves elsewhere in the world. 
When discussing Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa or Latin America, one 
cannot safely rely on parallels drawn 
from Western European or Ameri- 
can agriculture, which may prove 
dangerously misleading. On the 
other hand, two of the peripheral 
countries have tried their own solu- 
tions: Japan, before 1941, by super- 
imposing industry on a feudal, labor- 
intensive agrarian economy; the 
Soviet Union, since 1917, by de- 
stroying the old landlord system and 
then linking a new pattern of 
agrarian discipline to the industriali- 
zation of the Five-Year plans. Both 
efforts, however, led to internal re- 
pression, the blighting of democracy, 
and ultimately a disruptive foreign 
policy. Elsewhere in the world the 
agrarian reforms after World War I 
were, by and large, disappointing; 
those following World War II have 
either been forced into the Soviet 
pattern or are as yet inconclusive in 
their results. A demonstrably satis- 
factory solution of the urgent prob- 
lem of land reform has yet to be 
discovered. 


READING SUGGESTIONS: Laurence I. 
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(Tokyo, General Headquarters, Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, Natu- 
Section, Report No. 127, 
1950); Erich H. Jacoby, Agrarian Unrest 
in Southeast Asia (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1949); Wilbert E. Moore, 
Demography of Eastern and 
Southern Europe (Geneva, League of Na- 
tions, 1945); Lowry Nelson, Rural Cuba 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1950); Economic Development of Under- 
developed Countries: Land Reform (Lake 
Success, UN Economic and Social Council, 
June 14, 1951), Doc. E/2003; Doreen War- 
riner, Land and Poverty in the Middle East 
(London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1948). 
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As Others 
See Us 


French and Germans 








The take 
widely divergent views of the policy 
of rearming West Germany, which 
the United States has been vigorous- 
ly advocating since the fall of 1950. 
The French fear that Germany will 
use its armed forces, once they are 
re-created, to embark on new mili- 
tary adventures, and view the Pleven 
proposal for inclusion of German 
units in a European army—now ac- 
cepted by Washington—as a useful 
device to keep the Germans in check. 
Thus the Depéche du Midi of Tou- 
louse, a leading organ of the moder- 
ate Radical Socialist party, said on 
September 25: “Germany will only 
regain her sovereignty if she consents 
to place her future armed forces 
under the control of the military 
leaders of Western Europe, among 
whom it is not likely that Germans 
will figure.” 

A diametrically opposite interpre- 
tation is given by the moderate Ger- 
man journalist, Paul Bourdin, who, 
writing on the same day in the in- 
dependent newspaper, Weser-Kurier, 
of Bremen, stated: “Germany must 
also be represented in Eisenhower’s 
staff, for it is inconceivable that one 
should dispose of German divisions 
without Germany’s participation in 


the command or the planning.” 
From the point of view of the Ger- 
mans, even the most moderate, con- 
trol by Germany over its armed 
forces is an essential feature of the 
national sovereignty Bonn is trying 
to recover. 

Meanwhile, persisting French dis- 
trust of German 
flected in L’Information, France’s 


intentions is re- 
leading business and financial news- 
paper, where Edouard Daladier, for- 
mer premier and Radical Socialist 
politician, declared on September 25: 
“If Germany regains freedom of 








action, what guarantee do we have 
that she will not try to restore Ger- 
man unity, either by an agreement 
with Russia and the Communist gov- 
ernment of East Germany or by a 
possible transformation of the now 
defensive Atlantic pact into an ag- 
wee: 


mation of a European army seems 


gressive instrument? 


not to have the same meaning or the 
same goai for democratic France and 
for militant Germany. The National 
Assembly must examine thoroughly, 
therefore, the problems of its or- 
ganization.” 
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by bringing together in compact form es- 
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thorities, written in the light of problems 
faced by new Asian nations. 
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A. D. C. Peterson. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1951. $4.75. 

An extended essay giving the general 
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